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Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 


EVERYBODY    SING 


THE  FIRST  SONG  YOU  WILL  SING  at  your  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Children's  Concert  is  a  hymn — "Lord  of  All  Hopeful- 
ness." As  you  memorize  this  song,  notice  especially  that  the  tune 
sounds  different  from  many  of  the  familiar  hymns  you  sing  at 
church  and  Sunday  School.  The  difference  is  that  this  hymn  does 
not  use  all  the  eight  notes  in  the  scale.  Some  of  them  are  left  out. 
The  melody — a  traditional  Irish  tune — is  made  from  five  notes  of 
the  scale,  so  it  is  called  "pentatonic,"  (meaning  five  notes).  How- 
ever, if  you  try  to  play  this  tune  on  the  black  keys,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  you  need  one  white  key.  What  is  it?  Start  the  tune  on 
F-sharp,  play  it  by  ear  and  find  out  which  white  key  is  needed  to 
make  the  tune  sound  right. 


Lord  of  All  Hopefulness 


Do  not  drag 


Traditional  Irish   Melody 
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bliss  in    oar    hearty  U«i/uMhe.bvrart  of  the     clay. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  LEARNED  BOTH  STANZAS  of  "Lord 
of  All  Hopefulness,"  turn  to  the  inside  back  cover  and  memorize 
"Old  Tare  River."  This  will  be  the  second  song  to  sing  with  the 
Orchestra  at  the  concert. 


CHILDREN'S     CONCERT     PROGRAM 

The  Little  Symphony 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

SYMPHONY  No.  1  Boyce 

Excerpts: 

First  Movement — Allegro 

Second  Movement — Andante  dolce 

Third  Movement — Vivace 

THE  SLEIGHRIDE  from  "German  Dances"  Mozart 

Bring  your  sleighbells  to  the  concert  for  this  number 

MINUET  from  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  Mozart 

Everybody    Sing 

LORD  OF  ALL  HOPEFULNESS  Irish 

FIVE-ACRE  POND  Gillis 

COURTIN'  SONG  Marek 

CHIPMUNKS  Stringfleld 

Everybody    Sing 

OLD  TARE  RIVER  (Old  Tar  River)        North  Carolina  Song 

SWAN  LAKE  Tchaikovsky 

Excerpts  from  the  Ballet  Music 

CAN-CAN  from  "The  Fantastic  Toyshop"  Rossini 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 

Eighteenth        Tour    —    1963 


WILLIAM    BOYCE 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  when  George  III  was  King 
of  England,  a  plump,  round-faced  gentleman  with  a  long  nose  was 
walking  down  the  street  in  London.  He  wore  a  white  curly  wig,  and 
around  his  neck  was  tied  a  lacy  cravat.  "Good-day,  Doctor  Boyce," 
said  a  friendly  voice.  Was  the  white-wigged  gentleman  a  doctor  on 
his  way  to  visit  a  sick  patient?  No.  Doctor  Boyce  was  not  that  kind 
of  doctor.  He  was  a  "Doctor  of  Music,"  Organist  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  Master  of  the  King's  Band.  He  had  been  given  the  title 
of  "Doctor"  by  Cambridge  University  because  of  his  many  fine 
musical  compositions. 

DOCTOR  BOYCE  was  indeed  a  talented  composer.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  music  for  the  church,  including  many  anthems  and 
services.  He  wrote  odes  and  oratorios,  as  well  as  music  for  the 
theatre.  And,  he  wrote  an  opera,  called  "The  Shepherd's  Lottery."  In 
1747  Doctor  Boyce  published  "Twelve  Sonatas  or  Trios  for  Two 
Violins  and  a  Bass"  which  became  so  popular  that  every  music  lover 
in  London  tried  to  buy  them.  They  were  admired  and  performed 
everywhere.  The  composer  also  had  the  talent  for  pleasing  people 
with  his  songs.  His  most  famous  song,  "Heart  of  Oak,"  is  still  sung 
to-day. 

HEART  OF  OAK  is  a  song  about  England's  brave  sailors  and 
her  fleet  of  sturdy  ships.  David  Garrick  wrote  the  words  that  were 
sung  at  the  original  performance  in  1759,  but  since  then  other  verses 
have  been  written  to  William  Boyce's  melody.  Here  is  one  of  them: 

Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer, 

To  add  something  more  to  this  wonderful  year; 

To  honor  we  call  you,  as  free  men,  not  slaves, 

For  who  are  so  free  as  the  sons  of  the  waves? 

Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships,  Heart  of  oak  are  our  men: 

We  always  are  ready.  Steady,  boys,  steady; 

We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again. 

ENGLAND  WAS  PROUD  of  William  Boyce  and  honored  him 
in  many  ways  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  respected  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  other  cities  as  well.  He  was  asked  to  conduct  the 
Festivals  of  three  great  English  Choirs  at  Gloucester,  Worcester  and 
Hereford,  and  he  was  invited  to  play  the  organ  in  many  English 
churches.  Because  of  deafness  he  finally  had  to  give  up  many  of  his 
musical  activities.  He  moved  from  London  to  Kensington,  but  he 
still  kept  busy,  writing  and  editing  a  collection  of  CATHEDRAL 
MUSIC.  The  last  of  the  three  volumes  was  published  in  1778,  a 
year  before  his  death.  William  Boyce's  great  collection,  which  in- 
cluded the  works  of  many  other  English  composers,  continued  to  be 
used  in  churches  for  over  a  century. 


SYMPHONY    No.    1 


William  Boyce,  1710-1779 

WHILE  WILLIAM  BOYCE  was  becoming  famous  for  his 
church  music,  he  also  found  time  to  work  on  a  number  of  sym- 
phonies. You  probably  know  that  Beethoven  wrote  nine  symphonies. 
William  Boyce  composed  eight,  but  they  were  not  at  all  like  the 
Beethoven  symphonies.  We  usually  think  of  a  symphony  as  having 
four  movements — the  first  one  fast,  the  middle  two  a  slow  move- 
ment and  a  minuet  or  scherzo,  and  the  last  one  another  fast  move- 
ment. Beethoven  usually  followed  this  pattern,  but  in  Boyce's  sym- 
phonies, according  to  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were 
only  three  movements. 

The  First  Movement  of  Symphony  No.  1  is  fast  and  lively.  You 
may  think  it  sounds  like  Bach  or  Handel.  It  is  certainly  different 
from   Beethoven's   music. 
Allegro 
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The  Second  Movement  is  slow  and  smoothly  phrased,  a  good 
example  of  legato  playing. 
Andante  dolce 


The  Third  Movement  is  quite  fast,  and  bubbling  over  with  high 
spirits. 
Vivace 
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BOYCE  scored  his  symphonies  for  violins,  violas,  cellos,  double- 
basses,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns  and  trumpets.  Not  long  ago 
Constant  Lambert  re-arranged  the  music  for  the  ballet,  using  fewer 
instruments.  It  was  danced  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  with  the 
title,  "The  Prospect  Before  Us."  The  ballet  tells  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  how  its  dancers  are  forced  to 
seek  jobs  at  the  Pantheon,  a  rival  theatre  across  the  street.  In  the  last 
scene  they  all  return  to  the  King's  Theatre  which  has  been  re-built. 
A  suggestion:  You  will  enjoy  dancing  all  three  movements  of  this 
symphony.  Listen  to  it  many  times  until  you  feel  the  music  from 
within. 


MOZART 


1756-1791 


THE  SLEIGHRIDE 


During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Joseph  II  everyone  danced  in 
Vienna.  They  danced  in  the  streets  and  in  the  palace  ballrooms. 
From  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the  morning  the  air  was  filled  with 
music  and  laughter.  Even  in  the  winter,  torchlit  processions  of 
sleighs,  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  courtiers  and  their  ladies,  swept 
over  the  snowy  boulevards  on  their  way  to  the  Emperor's  masked 
balls.  At  the  balls  the  nobility  mingled  with  the  common  people,  for 
the  Emperor  was  democratic.  All  agreed,  regardless  of  station,  that 
waltzing  was  more  fun  than  dancing  the  minuet. 

SINCE  WALTZES — then  known  as  "German  Dances" — were 
the  rage,  the  Emperor  kept  a  good  many  composers  busy  writing 
waltzes.  One  of  them  was  his  "court  chamber  musician,"  the  great 
Wolfgang  Mozart,  who  had  just  turned  thirty-one.  Poor  Mozart 
dutifully  kept  the  ink  flowing,  creating  small  masterpieces  for  a 
pitifully  low  salary.  Much  as  Mozart  needed  money  to  pay  his  debts 
and  his  doctor's  bills,  he  said  quite  cheerfully  that  the  pay  was  too 
high  for  what  he  did. 

THE  SLEIGHRIDE  is  one  of  a  set  of  "Three  German  Dances" 
(K.605).  It  is  played  in  slower  tempo  than  the  waltz  of  to-day, 
but  it  is  in  %  meter,  with  the  accent,  as  in  our  waltz,  on  the  first 
beat. 

THE  SLEIGHRIDE  is  scored  for  two  violins,  bass,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  posthorns  (in  the  trio), 
two  trumpets,  and  tympani.  In  addition  there  are  the  sleigh  bells, 
sounding  in  A,  F,  E,  and  C.  Don't  forget  to  bring  your  sleighbelh 
to  play  with  the  orchestra  at  the  concert. 

EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK— MINUET 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  of  all  Mozart's  works  for 
orchestra  is  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  (A  Little  Night  Music).  It 
is  a  Serenade  in  four  movements.  You  may  wonder  why  a  serenade 
is  so  long.  In  Mozart's  day  a  serenade  was  not  merely  a  romantic 
song,  sung  by  a  lover  under  a  balcony  window,  but  an  important 
work  composed  for  some  special  occasion.  Serenades  were  performed 
at  outdoor  garden  parties  to  entertain  the  guests  of  rich  noblemen; 
to  honor  a  friend's  birthday,  to  greet  a  returning  traveler  or  to 
cheer  a  person  who  had  been  ill. 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  THE  MINUET  (Third  Movement)  from 
"Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik."  See  the  percussion  score  on  back  cover. 


FIVE-ACRE    POND 


Don  Gillis,  1912- 

NOT  LONG  AGO  SOME  FRIENDS  OF  DON  GILLIS  met 
him  for  lunch  in  the  Victorian  dining  room  of  a  big  city  hotel.  The 
room,  with  its  red  brocade  draperies  and  rich  velvet  chair  seats, 
looked  strangely  old-fashioned  in  comparison  with  the  stylish,  airily 
dressed  people  who  dined  there  on  this  hot  August  day.  Suddenly  a 
tall,  lanky  figure,  with  sparkling  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  appeared 
at  the  door  and  strode  slowly  across  the  floor  to  greet  his  friends.  A 
smile  broke  pleasantly  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  It  was  Don 
Gillis,  but  for  a  moment  one  might  have  imagined  he  was  a  movie 
star — a  second  Gary  Cooper. 

MR.  GILLIS  began  to  talk  about  his  composition,  "Five-Acre 
Pond."  "It  was  written  first  as  an  oboe  suite  for  a  symphony,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  fit,"  he  said.  "So  I  left  it  as  a  separate  piece."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  Five-Acre  Pond  was  a  real  place  in  his  home  town  of 
Cameron,  Missouri.  It  was  an  old  swimming  hole,  surrounded  by 
willow  trees.  A  railroad  track  ran  along  one  side  of  the  pond,  and 
trains  often  pulled  up  there  to  take  on  water.  The  rhythm  of  the 
trains  passing  can  be  heard  in  one  section  of  Don  Gillis'  music. 

IN  ANOTHER  SECTION  of  "Five-Acre  Pond"  birds  are  sing- 
ing and  twittering  above  the  orchestral  instruments.  "This  happened 
by  accident,"  explained  Mr.  Gillis.  "One  evening  at  an  open  air  con- 
cert in  Interlochen,  Michigan,  a  group  of  birds  began  to  sing  while 
the  orchestra  was  playing.  The  performance  was  taped — bird  songs 
and  all."  That  is  why,  on  the  recording  made  from  the  tape,  you 
hear  the  sound  of  real  birds. 

DON  GILLIS  loves  to  tell  about  his  grandfather,  who  grew  up 
in  Oklahoma.  One  summer,  when  his  grandfather  was  a  boy,  he  was 
a  shepherd.  Up  in  the  hills  he  heard  some  Mexicans  playing  music 
with  violins  and  other  instruments.  In  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue  he 
found  an  ad  for  a  violin  to  be  put  together  in  sections  by  the  buyer. 
He  saved  up  his  entire  summer  salary  of  $12.00  and  ordered  one. 
Later  he  confessed  that  he  didn't  know  you  could  buy  a  violin  ex- 
cept in  pieces! 

THE  GRANDFATHER  not  only  taught  himself  to  play,  but 
when  he  became  a  school  teacher,  he  taught  his  own  children  all  that 
he  had  learned  about  music.  Don  Gillis'  mother  played  organ  and 
piano;  his  father,  who  was  a  post  office  mail  clerk  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  played  nearly  every  instrument  in  the  town  band.  His  uncles 
played  banjo  and  guitar.  Don  Gillis  was  one  of  six  children,  all  of 
whom  learned  to  play  an  instrument. 

AT  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  where  Don  Gillis  went 
to  school,  he  is  recognized  and  honored  as  being  their  first  composer. 


COURTIN'    SONG 


Robert  Marek 

COURTIN'  SONG  by  Robert  Marek  is  from  "Four  Ameri- 
cana," a  set  of  four  pieces  for  orchestra.  All  are  based  on  American 
songs.  "Lolly  Too-Dum"  is  used  in  "Courtin'  Song." 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  TO  COURTIN'  SONG  you  will  learn  that 
there  are  two  melodies  which  are  played  alternately.  Find  out  how 
many  times  each  one  is  played  by  making  a  chart.  Label  the  first 
melody  "A";  the  second  one  "B."  Sing  and  clap  these  two  melodies. 
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Notice  that  "B"  is  like  a  refrain  which  keeps  coming  back  in  the 
same  way.  You  can  always  recognize  it.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  recognize 
the  "A"  tune,  because  the  composer  changes  it  in  many  ways.  Which 
instruments  are  used  for  the  "A"  melodies?  For  the  "B"  melody? 

CHIPMUNKS 

Lamar  Stringfield,  1897-1959 

LAMAR  STRINGFIELD,  North  Carolina  composer,  was  born 
near  Raleigh.  His  mother  and  sisters  taught  him  to  play  the  piano 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  Much  as  he  disliked  getting  up  early  to 
practice  in  a  cold  room,  it  was  a  rule  in  the  Stringfield  household 
that  Lamar  should  be  awakened  at  six  and  finish  his  musical  exercises 
before  going  to  school.  Later  in  life,  after  he  had  become  an  artist 
flutist  and  a  composer,  he  realized  the  importance  of  his  early  piano 
study.  It  helped  him  in  his  composition  classes  at  the  Juilliard  School 
in  New  York  and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  When  he  was  at 
work  on  an  orchestra  score,  such  as  "The  Legend  of  John  Henry"  or 
"The  Southern  Mountain  Suite"  he  could  always  sit  down  at  the 
piano  and  play  the  various  parts. 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  hearing  the  wind  instruments  in  his  "Chip- 
munks." This  little  piece  was  one  of  Lamar  Stringfield's  favorites, 
and  he  played  it  on  his  flute  many  times  for  children's  audiences. 


SWAN    LAKE 


Tchaikovsky,  1840-1893 

PETER  TCHAIKOVSKY  lived  in  a  very  cold  little  mining  town 
on  the  edge  of  Asia.  His  father  rode  off  each  day  on  a  great  black 
horse  to  inspect  the  mines.  Peter  loved  to  sit  in  the  saddle  and  clutch 
the  reins  as  "Midnight"  broke  into  a  gallop. 

ONE  DAY  PETER'S  FATHER  went  off  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a 
long  trip.  When  he  came  home  he  brought  an  enormous  box,  a  pres- 
ent for  Peter.  It  was  tall  and  shiny  and  it  played  tunes.  The  child 
was  overjoyed  for  he  had  never  heard  such  lovely  sounds.  When  he 
had  listened  to  the  tunes  over  and  over  he  ran  to  the  piano  and 
worked  until  he  could  play  every  one  of  them  by  ear.  The  music  box 
was  the  beginning  of  Peter  Tchaikovsky's  interest  in  music. 
Throughout  his  life  he  played  the  piano,  composed  pieces  and 
listened  to  music  with  complete  devotion. 

PETER  TCHAIKOVSKY  especially  loved  the  Russian  ballet. 
One  summer  when  he  was  visiting  his  nieces  and  nephews  he  de- 
cided to  write  a  short  ballet  for  them.  He  found  an  old  German 
legend  called  "The  Lake  of  the  Swans,"  which  appealed  to  him  as  a 
fine  story  for  his  music.  When  the  music  was  finished  the  children 
practiced  the  ballet,  and  gave  a  performance  for  their  family.  Sev- 
eral years  later  Tchaikovsky  wrote  more  music  and  made  a  full- 
length  ballet  which  he  called  "Swan  Lake." 

HERE  IS  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BALLET:  Once  a  handsome 
Prince,  named  Siegfried,  was  celebrating  his  birthday  with  some 
peasant  friends.  His  mother,  who  disapproved  of  her  son's  com- 
panions said:  "Siegfried,  you  must  choose  a  Princess  for  a  bride  at 
your  ball  to-morrow  night."  Just  then  a  flock  of  swans  flew  over- 
head, and  the  Prince's  friends  cried:  "Let's  hunt  them!"  So  off  they 
went  until  they  came  to  a  lake  where  the  swans  were  floating.  Sieg- 
fried aimed  his  arrow  at  a  swan  wearing  a  golden  crown.  To  his  sur- 
prise she  turned  into  a  beautiful  maiden  and  begged  him  not  to  shoot 
at  the  swans.  "We  are  under  the  spell  of  a  wicked  enchanter,"  she 
said.  "Who  can  free  you?"  asked  Siegfied.  "Only  a  Prince  who  has 
not  yet  taken  a  bride,"  she  said.  So  the  Prince  asked  her  to  go  to  his 
ball,  thinking  he  could  marry  her  and  break  the  spell.  But  the  wicked 
enchanter  would  not  let  the  Princess  go,  and  instead,  took  his  own 
daughter  to  the  ball.  Siegfried,  thinking  the  girl  was  his  Princess, 
asked  her  to  be  his  bride.  When  the  Prince  discovered  his  mistake  he 
rushed  back  to  the  lake  to  find  his  Swan-Princess.  She  was  in  tears. 
But  when  Siegfried  begged  her  forgiveness  and  offered  to  die  for  her 
the  spell  was  broken.  The  swans  were  turned  back  into  beautiful 
maidens;  the  Prince  married  his  Princess  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
A  book  you  will  enjoy:  THE  STORY  OF  PETER  TSCHAIKOW- 
SKY  by  Opal  Wheeler  (Dutton,  195  3) 


CAN-CAN  from  "The  Fantastic  Toyshop 
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Gioacchino  Rossini,  1792-1868 

WHEN  A  TRUMPET  blew  in  the  little  Italian  town  of  Pesaro, 
everyone  knew  it  was  the  village  trumpeter,  Jack  Rossini's  father. 
Young  Jack  was  proud  of  his  father's  trumpeting,  and  of  his  horn 
playing  in  the  town  band.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  boy  should 
want  a  horn,  too,  so  that  he  could  play  like  his  father.  And,  it  was 
also  to  be  expected  that  he  would  become  a  lover  of  opera,  for  his 
mother  was  an  opera  singer.  The  boy  spent  many  hours  in  the  local 
opera  house,  listening  in  the  wings,  and  sometimes  taking  child  parts 
in  the  performances.  At  eighteen,  the  young  man  who  was  to  be- 
come famous  all  over  Europe,  wrote  his  first  opera.  By  the  time  he 
was  thirty-seven  Rossini  had  written  thirty-seven  operas,  one  for 
every  year  of  his  life. 

SOME  OPERA  COMPOSERS  BECOME  INTERESTED  in 
writing  ballets,  which  are  danced  between  the  acts  of  an  opera.  Ros- 
sini's ballet,  "The  Fantastic  Toyshop"  was  not  exactly  planned  as  a 
ballet,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  one.  He  wrote  the  "Can-Can"  and 
other  short  pieces  which  are  used  in  "The  Fantastic  Toyshop"  for 
his  own  amusement.  Much  later,  another  Italian  composer,  Respighi, 
arranged  these  little  pieces  as  a  suite.  The  suite  was  then  performed 
as  a  ballet  in  one  act. 

THE  FANTASTIC  TOYSHOP  tells  a  story  in  danced  The 
characters  in  the  ballet  are  an  old  shopkeeper  and  his  apprentice; 
the  people  who  come  to  the  shop;  and  all  the  dolls,  tin-soldiers, 
dancing  poodles  and  mechanical  toys.  In  the  shop  are  two  can-can 
dancers,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Two  families  come  in  to  buy  toys.  One 
family  buys  the  boy  doll;  the  other  family  buys  the  girl  doll.  They 
pay  for  their  dolls  and  say  they  will  come  for  them  the  next  day. 

AT  MIDNIGHT  the  toyshop  magically  comes  to  life.  The 
Soldiers  spring  into  the  air,  the  dogs  jump  about,  the  ballet  dancers 
whirl  and  the  can-can  dolls  come  out  of  their  boxes.  The  soldiers 
hide  the  girl  doll,  and  the  boy  doll  runs  away  and  hides,  too.  The 
next  morning  when  the  two  families  come  for  their  packages  they 
open  the  boxes  and  find  them  empty.  Then,  suddenly,  the  toys  all 
come  to  life  again  and  chase  the  people  away.  Alone  once  more  they 
dance  happily  around  the  shopkeeper.  The  can-can  dolls  come  out 
of  hiding  and  salute  the  shopkeeper,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  two 
families  who  are  peeking  through  the  window. 

Things   to  do:    1)    Dance  to  the  music. 

2)  Make  a  painting  of  "The  Fantastic  Toyshop" 

3)  Find  out  more  about  the  composer,  Rossini. 

4)  Write  an  original  story  about  a  toyshop  in  your 
town. 

*  Story  credit:  Gladys  Tipton 


EVERYBODY    SING    AND    PLAY 


THE  SECOND  SONG  you  will  sing  at  the  concert  is  OLD 
TARE  RIVER  (Old  Tar  River).  This  song  is  about  the  Tar  River 
in  North  Carolina.  The  River  drains  into  the  Pamlico  Sound,  near 
Cape  Hatteras.  Ships  sailed  from  there  to  many  Southern  ports.  Some 
people  think  that  the  workers  on  the  docks  may  have  sung  the  song 
while  waiting  for  ships  to  come  in  or  go  out. 

MEMORIZE  ALL  FOUR  STANZAS.  Learn  to  play  the  song 
en  a  tonette  or  song  flute;  on  melody  bells;  and  then  play  it  with  the 
autoharp  accompaniment.  You  can  bring  these  instruments  to  the 
concert  and  play  only  if  you  have  the  song  memorized  perfectly.  No 
music  will  be  permitted  at  the  concert.  You  must  also  have  a  teacher 
director  who  will  group  the  players  and  seat  them  near  the  front. 


Old  Tare  River 


D7 


i  Pin  n  ij  rn  in  i 


Way  —  do\*n    in    North  Car- 1  in-  a., 
6  C, G 


On  the  banto  oj-     Olci  Tare.  Riv-er 


O7 


GojrmlViere+o     Al-  a- bam -a  , 

6, ,        r  O         & 


ltfn  n  \cn  jinpftii^J 


For  "to   6ee  my    o\d  Aunt  Han-nab, 


2. 


Way  down  in  North  Car'lina 

(Whistle,  clap,  etc.) 
On   the  banks  of   Old   Tare:: 

River,  .  .  . 
Go  from  there  to  Alabama,  .   .   . 
For  to  see  my  old  Aunt  Hannah  .  .  . 

'Coon  and  possum  had  a  fray,  .  .   . 

Fought  all  night  until  next  day  .  .  . 

When  day  broke  went  "Pos"  to  the 
hollow   .   .   . 

Old  Coon  says,  "I   better   fol- 
low." .  .  . 
Pronounced:   Tahr 


3.  Old   dog   watch,   smelled   all 

around,  .  .  . 
Found   the   'Coon  just   left   the 

ground,  .  .  . 
Then  he  bark  right  up  the  tree,  .  .  . 
Old   'Coon   says,   "You   can't   catch 

me."  .  .  . 

4.  Dinah,  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  .  .  . 
When  I'm   gone  don't   let  it   grieve 

you  .  .  . 
First    to    the    window,    then    to    the 

door,  .  .  . 
Looking  for  to  see  my  banjo  .  .  . 


Try  playing  bells  on  the  first  two  measures  and  tonettes  or  song 
flutes  on  the  last  two  measures  of  each  line.  Alternate  letting  boys 
whistle,  girls  clap,  etc.  on  the  last  two  measures  of  each  line.  Use 
other  combinations  of  percussion  instruments  on  the  refrain.  Make 
up  a  dance  to  this  song. 
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